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THE SACRAMENT OF UNITY 


T. BONAVENTURE, so the story runs, wrote an 
office for the feast of Corpus Christi. On concluding 
it, he saw that written for the same feast by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The latter the Church adopted, 
still uses, and will use, we may well believe, to the 

end of time. After reading this office of St. Thomas, St. Bon- 
aventure tore in pieces what he himself had written, so pleased 
was he with the production of his friend. 

The antiphon of the Magnificat, at second Vespers, the 
Sacrum Convivium, is said to have been the final stroke to deter- 
mine St. Bonaventure’s act of holy despair. That antiphon is the 
last chord of music of Corpus Christi and leads directly into the 
feast of the Sacred Heart. The idea of that antiphon is this: 
Bread, the unifying, centralizing question for all humanity, is like- 
wise a central factor in the liturgical life, which finds glorified 
expression in the feast of Corpus Christi. As the purpose of this 
paper is to study the Office of Corpus Christi as revealing the 
central idea of the Sacrament of Unity, let us, in the spirit of St. 
Bonaventure, adopt this antiphon as guide and goal. As intro- 
duction, we first quote, then paraphrase, the antiphon itself: 


“O Sacred Banquet, which makes Christ our food, renews 
the memory of His passion, fills the mind with grace, and gives 
us the pledge of future glory. Alleluia.’’ 


A sacrifice first, and then a banquet and therefore a sacrificial 
banquet. The Food eaten at the banquet is the victim of the sac- 
rifice. “The guests eat that ood for three motives: one for the 
past, one for the present, one for the future. They eat it, first, 
to be reminded of the past, of the death of Christ, of the original 
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Sacrifice, of which each Mass is a real and living renewal. They eat 
it, secondly, to be filled in the present with all God's blessings, 
summed up in one word grace. ‘They eat it, thirdly, as God’s own 
pledge of a happy death and future glory. 

God's sacrifice become man’s banquet—that is the meaning 
of Corpus Christi. God's banquet, standing eternally as the center 
of all ‘history, the table filled with good things for all mankind, 
past, present, and future—that is the theme, the motif, which in 
ever changing variation forms the basis of the sustained harmony 
in each and every part of this grandest of liturgical compositions. 
In Vespers, in Matins and Lauds, in the Mass, with all their echoes 
in minor hours and procession—every where the same refrain! 

Vespers. Listen to its intonation at Vespers (five antiphons) : 
Christ the Lord, priest forever, the new Méelchisedech, offered 
bread and wine; the merciful Lord gives Manna, in memory of 
His wonders; the chalice of salvation, the sacrifice of praise; the 
sons of the eternal Church, like olive shoots around the table of the 
L.ord; peace to the ends of the world unto those who are fed with 
the richness of the wheat 

The note is unmistakable: There is the banquet (bread, 
wine, chalice, table, wheat); a banquet prepared by sacrifice 
(priest, offered); a banquet for all the past (Old Testament: 
Melchisedech, Manna); a banquet for the present and the future 
(New Testament: eternal church, priest forever). 

The hymn for Vespers, the Pange Lingua that ends with the 
Tantum Ergo is the masterpiece. But however sublime, it is still 
but a variation of the Sacrum Convivium. To one moment all 
the past looks forward, all the future looks back—the moment 
wherein the “‘King of Nations’’, the Word made Flesh, turns bread 
into that Flesh by a simple word, and ‘‘as Food to all His brethren, 
gives Himself with His own hand”’. 

Matins. At Matins we have the same simple process. I[n 
hymn and antiphon, in lesson and responsory, at every step you 
catch, in infinite variety, the unwearied, exultant cry of redeemed 
mankind, past, present and to come, gathered round the Eternal 
Table to feast on the immolated Lamb of God. Note as one 
illustration, in the responsories of the first Nocturn, the parallelism 
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between the two Testaments, between type and antitype, between 
time and eternity: On the one hand the ‘‘multitude of the child- 
ren of Israel, eating the paschal lamb and unleavened bread, on the 
evening of their departure to the promised land’’; on the other: 
“our Paschal Lamb has been immolated, Christ: therefore let us 
feast on the unleavened Bread of sincerity and truth’’. “Thus the 
first responsory: [he Food of the pilgrim of eternity echoed and 
foreshadowed centuries before in the food of the pilgrim of time. 

In the second responsory of the same Nocturn, there floats 
across the rolling centuries the voice of one crying aloud in the 
desert the praises of the miraculous Manna: ‘‘Ycu shall eat flesh, 
and be filled with bread, bread which the Lord will give you to 
eat.” That voice is an eternal voice, and yet merely an echo, 
though a divine echo, sounded a thousand years before as 
preparation and invitation by Him unto whom a thousand 
years are but one day. Hence the responsory (surely with 
wondrous ‘“‘responsiveness’’) permits the echo to die away, 
not into nothingness, not into a mere “‘shadow of sound”, 
but into indestructible and everlasting music on the lips 
of Christ Himself: ‘‘Moses did not give you bread from heaven, 
but my Father gives you true Bread from Heaven.”’ 

In the strength of this bread baked in ashes Elias rose and 
walked for forty days, even to the mountain of God. ‘Thus says 
the third responsory, which replies at once to its own echo: ‘If 
any man eat of this Bread, he shall live forever.”’ 

In the fourth responsory the same parallelism occurs with 
dramatic inversion. The Jews, prototypes of all unbelievers, past, 
present and future, murmer among themselves: ‘‘How can this 
man give us his flesh to eat?’’ And then at once their thousand- 
year old forerunners, the murmurers in the desert, echo: ‘‘Our 
soul loathes this very light food.’” As a result of this inversion, 
we have in this fourth responsory a triple recitation of the words: 
“How can this man give us his flesh to eat?’’ This threefold chal- 
lenge, uttered in the presence of Omnipotence itself, does but illus- 
trate, in a tiny detail, the unerring harmony, the unity in multi- 
plicity, which dominates the entire celebration of Corpus Christi. 

Lauds. A brief pause at Lauds must suffice. Each of the 
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five antiphons has its own image: Wisdom, the Angels, Kings, 
Priests, Martyrs. But each image is dominated by the unswerv- 
ing central theme. Wusdom builds her home, pours out the wine, 
sets the table. The food of the angels, the Bread from Heaven, 
is offered by God as nourishment to His people. The very kings 
delight in this feast, so rich is the bread of Christ. Priests must 
be holy. Why? Because they offer to God prayer and sacrifice. 
The new name, the undying halo that wreathes the conquering 
rmartyr—whence does it come? From the hidden sweetness of 
Christ. 

Verbum Supernum, the hymn at Lauds, is for the historian 
another masterpiece. The fourth stanza, just before the O salutar- 
ts hostia, turns all critics into worshippers. ‘‘I would give all my 
works to be the author of those four lines’’, wrote Santolius, a 
famous hymn writer of Paris in the seventeenth century. And 
Baumgartner, well versed in world literature, said: ‘For lyric 
depth, for brevity, for exhaustiveness, all hymnody may be searched 
for its equal.’’ Let us listen to it as another beautiful variation 
of the Sacrum Convivium: 


Se nascens dedit socium, Our Comrade by birth, 
Convescens in edulium, At Table our Food, 


Se moriens in pretium, Our Price on the Rood, 
Se regnans dat in praemium. In Heaven our Mirth. 


The translation fails to bring out the full beauty of the ori- 
ginal. ‘‘He gives Himself’’—the emphatic note—is not rendered. 
A literal rendering may be of service: ‘Himself by birth He gives 
as Comrade, eating with us He gives Himself as Food, dying He 
gives Himself as Ransom, reigning He gives Himself as Reward.” 

Holy Mass. St. Bonaventure’s test has been applied to: Ves- 
pers, Matins, Lauds. It has surely not been found wanting. Its 
fullest triumph is reached in holy Mass. Again we must be brie’. 
The Epistle is St. Paul’s account of the institution, with its warn- 
ing to those who eat and drink unworthily. The Gospel is Si 
John’s account of the promise made a year before the institution 
itself. The warning words of the Epistle, ‘‘he that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily shall be guilty of the Body and the Blood 
of the Lord’, are in full harmony with those of the Gospel: “‘As 
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the liv‘ng Father has sent Me, and I live by the Father, so he that 
eateth Me the same shall also live by Me.” 

We note briefly two trilogies, variations again of the funda- 
mental theme. The Food; who prepares it? whence does it come? 
——that is one trilogy. “The Food—what is it? The fat of wheat, 
the honey out of the Rock, wherewith God feeds His people in the 
desert. Thus the Introit—Who prepares it? The priest, says 
the Offertory, who offers to God incense and loaves, (prayer and 
sacrifice), and who therefore shall be holy to his God, and shall 
not defile His name. Whence cometh the Food? From the Pas- 
sion. And therefore, says the Communion, “‘as often as you shall 
eat this Bread, and drink the Chalice, you shall show the death of 
the Lord until He come’’. 


Collect, Secret, Postcommunion, form another trilogy. Past, 
present, future, is their theme just as in the Sacrum Convivium. 
This wondrous Sacrament, what is it? A memorial of the Passion 
(Collect), the mystic symbol of unity and peace (Secret), the 
prefiguration of the Table in Heaven, with its everlasting enjoy- 
ment of the divinity (Postcommunion). 

The sequence finally, the Lauda Ston Salvatorem—what is 
it but a sustained full-organ, as deep and wide and high as is the 
love of God, whose wonders it celebrates? But if in this sequence 
sublimity reigns supreme, so does simplicity. The divine Insti- 
tution, the Transubstantiation, the Priesthood, the Mystery of 
Faith, the Real Presence, the Concomitance, the Food indestruc- 
tible yet infinitely divisible, Life to the good, Death to the wicked, 
the Subsistence of the Accidents, the Consummation of all types 
and figures—all the deepest theological conceptions of this Sacra- 
ment of Sacraments pass by in eternal procession, rolled in upon the 
inner ear by the masterhand at the organ. Yet the method is sim- 
plicity itself, intelligible even to childhood: A supper table, a 
host giving bread to his guests in order to turn those guests into 
brethren; a Brother who dies for those brethren, but who in dying 
remains himself as their bread: bread, hidden from the eye, open 
to the ear which believes that brother; bread that is life to the 
triend, death to the traitor; bread, promised and repromised thou- 
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sands of years ago to our ancestors, on the mountain, in Egypt, 
in the desert; bread, which was, is, and shall be, until 

Thou, the wisest and the mightiest, Who us here with food de- 
lightest, Seated at Thy banquet brightest, With the blessed Thou 
invitest, An eternal feast to spend. 

Bread is what makes the human race one family. Divided 
by space, by time, by customs, by mutually destructive govern- 
ments, hungry mankind is still indestructibly one. Over the 
world, through the stretches of time, all the children of Adam look 
up to the selfsame sun, and watch the selfsame roll of the seasons, 
and dig the selfsame earth, so that in the sweat of their brow they 
may eat bread. ‘Give us this day our daily bread’’, is the touch 
that makes the whole world kin. 

Bread it is again, this time in the supernatural order, that 
makes the human race one family. Day by day, the Mass, the 
Banquet, the Bread, follows the sun round the world. ‘That 
man may have bread, the sun creates the beauty of the seasons. 
That man may have living bread, eternal bread, the Mass creates 
the beauty of the seasons, Christmas and Easter and Pentecost 
and All Saints. But the sun, even in his full splendor of June, 
is the one heavenly, mysterious, creative symbol of the human 
family, the natural sacrament of unity, because it means bread. 
The Mass, even in the fullest glory of Corpus Christi, is the 
supernatural Sacrament of Unity, because it means Bread. Bread, 
the unity of unities, in the natural order and in the supernatural 
—such is the simple theme woven by St. Thomas into the sublime 
harmonies of Corpus Christi. Let us emulate St. Bonaventure 
and allow our thoughts to die away into the Sacrum Convivium: 

O Sacrum Convivium, O Sacrificial Banquet, 

in quo Christus sumitur, which makes Christ our 


recolitur memoria passionis food: 
ejus, renews the memory of 
mens impletur gratia, His passion, 
et futurae gloriae nobis fills the mind with grace, 
pignus datur. Alleluia. and gives us the pledge of 
future glory. Alleluia. 
PATRICK CUMMINS, O. S. B. 


Conception Abbey 
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CONFIRMATION: ITS DIVINE POWERS 


N the foregoing articles, Confirmation has been re- 
peatedly called the sacrament of our spiritual com- 
ing of age. St. Thomas expresses this feature of 
our sacramental life by comparison with our natural 
life: 

‘“‘Now it is evident that in the life of the body a certain 
special perfection consists in man’s attaining to the complete man- 
hood, and being able to do the perfect actions of a man: hence 
the Apostle says (1 Cor. 13, 2): ‘When I became a man, I put 
away the things of a child.’ And thence it is that, besides birth 
whereby man receives life of the body, there is movement of 
growth, whereby man is brought to full age. So does man 
receive spiritual life in Baptism, which is a spiritual rebirth: 
while in Confirmation man arrives at the perfect age, as it were, 
of spiritual life.’’ * 

Bishop Landrieux uses the same comparison when he says 
that Confirmation makes complete, perfect Christians of those 
who were since their Baptism infants, with the weaknesses and 
the feeble powers of infants, mere beginnings on the way of 


growth in the supernatural lifey’ Confirmation therefore very clearly 
adds something to the sacrament of Baptism. It adds to the lat- 
ter’s ‘initial grace a fullness of grace that takes hold of the super- 
natural creature in order to complete it, to confirm it, to fortifv 
it, to enlarge it and dispose it for receiving the divine impulses 
at every moment, and for submitting itself thereto with pliancy, 


and responding to it for its own advantage. 

Confirmation adds increased holiness, it gives the soul a 
principle of active sanctity, not otherwise attained. Hence, St. 
Thomas could well speak of the importance of Confirmation in 
comparison with Baptism, even if the latter, as the necessary first 
step unto the divine life, is the indispensable sacrament: ‘The 
sacrament of Baptism is more efficacious than this sacrament [Con- 
firmation] as to the removal of evil, since it is a spiritual birth, 


?Summa Theologica, III, Q. 72, a. 1. 
2?Le divin meconnu, p. 92. 
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that consists in change from non-being to being. But this sac- 
rament is more efficacious for progress in good; since it is a 
spiritual growth from imperfect being to perfect being.” * 

But the whole question of Confirmation for us is not ended 
with the fact that it has given us a higher degree of holiness, a 
greater power for goodness. As with all grace, which either 
lifts us from the natural realm into that of the supernatural, or 
else increases the supernatural in us, there is a further question 
to be asked as long as we are here on earth. And that question, 
in relation to our topic, is most literally: Now that we have 
received the grace of Confirmation, what are we going to do 
about it? Forget it? Or remember it as a festive event of our 
past lives, and nothing more? 

Grace infused into the soul is not merely a supernatural 
‘state’’ of that soul; it is much more than that. It is a seed of 
divine life that naturally calls for und urges to growth, like ail 
life. Grace is thus not only an aid, but also an incentive to super- 
natural action. Grace does not push aside our natural powers, 
but simply gives further power to do what they can not do; 
namely, to perform actions that are acceptable to God. To 
have grace does not mean that we should not use our natural 
powers: without the use of them, grace itself would remain 
greatly ineffective. Hence there is a sense in which grace does 
not produce its results entirely of itself, although from another 
standpoint we can say it does. Only from the grace in us does 
a supernatural value arise in the actions that we perform in the 
proper state of soul and with the proper dispositions. But this 
supernatural value given by grace is given only when we per- 
form the required actions properly. Hence the fruitfulness of 
grace in us depends also on our doing the right actions in co- 
operation with this grace. Without the grace no supernatural 
value; without our actions no fruits of grace. 

Now the special graces of Confirmation are given to us 
precisely for an active Christian life. In Confirmation we re-eive 
an inpouring of grace over and above that of the so-called in- 
fused virtues, we receive a fulness of divine energy known as 


‘Summa Theologica, III, Q. 72, art 11, ad 2. 
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the seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost. With only our natural 
powers it is most difficult to live a naturally good life, and ab- 
solutely impossible to live a supernaturally good life. With the 
grace received in Baptism we are enabled to live a supernaturally 
good life, a life of virtue; and the virtues thus received may also 
lessen somewhat the natural difficulties of living this good life. 
But with the Gifts of the Holy Ghost poured upon us in Con- 
firmation, the natural difficulties are almost entirely removed+— 
always presupposing that we co-operate with these supernatural 
powers. ‘They are supernatural dispositions of the highest kind, 
habits in the strictest sense of making the action that accords 
with them relatively easy. Hence the following comparison could 
well be used in illustration: By means of our natural virtues 
we walk with much difficulty; the infused virtues raise us up 
from the earth, but our flight is still heavy and difficult, never 
going far or lasting long; the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, like the 
beatings of powerful wings, lift us into the highest regions of 
the supernatural life." The Gifts of the Holy Ghost, therefore, 
are not a mere addition or supplement to the ordinary graces; 
but they are an addition on a higher level, and reach into everv 
part and need of our supernatural life. 

Unfortunately, the order in which these gifts are mentioned 
in the liturgy as well as in our catechisms and theology books 
is quite contrary to their order in the spiritual life, and this may 
in part account for the fact that their intimate practical bearing 
on our lives is often not known. The order in which they are 
almost always given is that found in the prophet Isaias (11, 2): 
Wisdom, understanding, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, picty, 
fear of the Lord. For the prophet, Bishop Landrieux explains’, 
this order was natural, while for us it must be turned around. 
“For precisely because he speaks of the Incarnate Word coming 
down to us from above, who lowered Himself to our level in 
order to teach us how to reascend with Him to God, the order 
indicated by the sacred writer conforms to Christ, but must be 


1 Landrieux, Op. cit., p. 91. St. Thomas says time and again that as the in- 
fused virtues make us conform more readily to the voice of reason, so the Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost make us answer more readily to the inspirations of the Holy Ghost. 
Summa Theologica, II-II. Q. 19. a9; I-II, Q. 68. 1 and 3, e.a. 

7 Op. cit., p. 94-5. 
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taken inversely when applied to us. For the last rung quitted 
by Him who descends is the first for him who ascends.’’ We 
must consequently begin with the fear of the Lord and end with 
wisdom, even as the Psalmist tells us (110,10): ‘The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

A glance at the gifts in this order will show us the correct- 
ness of this explanation, and at the same time give us a glimpse 
of the supernatural scheme of life brought within easy reach—- 
for him who wills—in the sacrament of Confirmation. The gift 
of the Fear of the Lord does not imply an avoidance of sin in 
spired by a servile fear of God as the avenger of wrong; it is 
rather a true reverence of God that will avoid sin because sin 
is a rejection of the infinite and divine Love. The devotional 
life in us, too, will then not be a mere external performance, 
forced upon us by fear of punishment as it were, or mere routine, 
but come sincerely from the heart, and so offer a rich field for 
the development of the gift of Piety. In this nobler avoidance 
of sin and this purer devotion to God, our supernatural life will 
attain a new meaning, which the gift of Knowledge will increase 
a hundredfcld. With such knowledge of true values, we shall 
the more willingly face all difficulties, and find ourselves greatly 
strengthened by the gift of Fortitude. With this growth in God, 
our practical insight into the demands of active spiritual life will 
more readily be exercised, and in turn find to hand the super- 
natural gift of Counsel to aid it in its practical directions, and 
steer it safely through all shoals and rocks. Thereafter the soul 
is well prepared for the highest flights of intellect and will, of 
understanding and love—for immediate contact as it were with 
God—and for this it has received the gifts of Understanding and 
Wisdom’. 


, Confirmation therefore means a most wonderful pouring of 
divine powers into the soul of the Christian. And these powers 
are given to him, not in the form of private possessions to be 
safely stored away and locked up, but rather as instruments of 
life, more particularly as instruments of spiritual warfare. ; There- 


1For an excellent treatment of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, see the book 
already cited several times: Landrieux, Le divin meconnu, pp. 72 ff 
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in, again, lies the difference between Confirmation and Baptism. 
In Baptism the Christian soul ‘“‘receives power to do those things 
which concern his own saivation, forasmuch as he lives to him- 
self: whereas in Confirmation he receives power to do those things 
which concern the spiritual battle with the enemies of faith.’” 
The graces of Confirmation will therefore come to full effect 
only if put to active use in life; and only if thus put to use, 
will the fruits of the Spirit come into actuality. Not that war 
must be sought for its own sake in this life, as some have said. 
But life simply ts warfare, and the world is its battle-ground; the 
Christian is called to be a soldier of Christ in the sacrament of 
Confirmation, where he receives a full equipment, not to avoid, 
but to do battle for Christ. St. Thomas well brings this out: 


“The perfection of spiritual strength consists in a man’s 
daring to confess the faith of Christ before any persons what- 
soever, undeterred by any shame or fear. ‘This sacrament, then, 
whereby spiritual strength is given to the regenerate man, makes 
him a champion of the faith of Christ. And because those who 
fight under a prince wear his badge, persons confirmed are signed 
with the sign of Christ, whereby He fought and won. They 


receive the sign on their foreheads, to show that they do not 
blush publicly to confess the faith of Christ. . . . Fittingly too 
is this sacrament given by bishops only, who are the generals of 
the Christian army; for in worldly warfare it belongs to the 
general to enroll soldiers. Thus those who receive this sacrament 
are enrolled in a spiritual warfare, and the bishop’s hand is placed 
over them to show the derivation of power from Christ.’ * 
Of the true meaning of Confirmation there can be no doubt. 
The first Pentecost at Jerusalem was the Confirmation of the 
infant Church; there she received the Holy Ghost. And after 
that—-what a change! What a burst of spiritual powers put to 
action, what zeal for conquest in the name of Christ! In the 
same way must there be a change visible in the Christian soldier 
after Confirmation. Henceforth he too must burn with zeal for 
His Master, and with the supernatural powers he has received 


72, a. 5. 


*Summa Theologica, III, Q. 
* Contra Gentes, IV, 60. Translation after Rickaby, God and His Creatures. 
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for that end, set himself to the never-ending task of making con- 
quests for Christ. The power is there; he has received it through 
God’s own sacrament. But over and beyond the power he must 
have the right knowledge and the right will to do—conscious- 
ness, that is, of his new state and the inspiration it should breathe. 
And these two, alas,—how often are they not wanting! 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O. S. B. 


St. John’s Abbey. 


“Regarding the reverent treatment of religious sub- 
jects, the charge ts often brought against symbolic re- 
presentation of sacred persons that they are lacking in 
due reverence. This ts surely absurd, since it ts actually 
a greater reverence which dictates the use of symbolic 
and formal treatment when painting our Lord or Hts 
Blessed Mother, rather than the commonly accepted use 
of portraits of some model or another, retaining as they 
do all the human blemishes of their originals or else so 
‘sweetened and glossed’ as to become merely sugary sen- 
timentalities without even the merit of human interest. 
On the contrary, the more ideal ts the painting, the more 
the mind can read in the tmage the idea of Christ or of 
our Lady, and it ts thus ever new like the unchanging 
Liturgy, of which it ts properly a part, or at very least 
a result.’-—-DOM THEODORE BAILY. 





THE LITURGICAL YEAR' 


E have noted in the opening chapter that Christ, on the 
eve of the world’s redemption, planted in the fertile 
soil of His Church the seed of the Liturgical year. 
This He did when He gave to His apostles the com- 
mission to offer the Eucharistic Sacrifice for a com- 

memoration of Him. ‘The Liturgical Year has existed ever since 

that time. There were, indeed, at first no Advent and Lent, no fes- 
tival of Christmas and of Easter, but these seasons and these feasts 
were virtually contained in and spontaneously grew out of the com- 
mand of our Lord: ‘Do this for a commemoration of me.”’ 

Christ’s institution was the seed. ‘The seed virtually contains the 

tree—for the tree grows from the seed. So we may say that the 

Liturgical Year has existed in its essential perfection ever since 

the eve of the first Good Friday. 

It will be necessary now to determine more closely the nature 
of the Liturgical Year. We propose the following definition: 
The Liturgical Year is the annual commemoration and represen- 
tation of the work of redemption, for the purpose of glorifying 
God and sanctifying the faithful. 

It is, therefore, something which is of yearly recurrence. Our 
Lord, when directing His apostles to celebrate the commemoration 
of Him did not specify the period of time during which this com- 
memoration should take place. “The Church in her more than 
natural wisdom has determined the length of time during which, in 
ever recurring cycle, the redeeming work of Christ is celebrated. She 
need not have chosen a period of one year. She could, for example, 
have set the period at thirty-three years, during which time she 
could have followed the life of Christ, step by step, from the In- 
carnation to the Ascension. This length of time would, perhaps, 
have been ideal if the historical succession of the events of Christ’s 
life were—as many are inclined to believe it is—the cynosure, the 
guiding principle, of the Liturgical Year. That this is not the 
case is evident from the fact that the Church begins her year on the 





B ‘This article forms the second chapter of a proposed pamphlet on The 
Liturgical Year (Pop. Lit. Libr., Series I, No. 4). For the Introduction and 
Chapter One, see Orate Fratres, Vol. I, pp. 359ff. 
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first Sunday of Advent with her attention focused on the final com- 
ing of Christ in glory; on the second Sunday she presents St. 
John the Baptist as a grown man, whereas he was but half a 
year older than Christ. From these and other examples which 
might be cited it is plain that the chronological sequence of the 
events of Christ's life forms but the background in the sacred drama 
of the Liturgical Year. 

The basis for the arrangement of the Liturgical Year is pro- 
vided by the organic development of nature within one solar year. 
Within the course of one year the earth so changes its position 
in relation to the sun as to bring about the most wonderful effects. 
{n winter the rays of the sun fall obliquely upon that part of the 
earth which lies within the temperate zone. “The hours of dark- 
ness are then at their longest; the sap of trees and plants descends 
deep down into the roots; all nature seems to have died. But 
gradually the north pole of the earth tilts back toward the sun; 
nature begins to revive; the soil sends forth its tiny shoots of grass; 
the sap ascends in the tree and penetrates all its branches which 
bring forth leaves and flowers. Spring is at hand. The journey 
around the sun continues and the rays of light and heat fall more 
and more vertically upon the earth. The days become warmer; 
grass and trees and flowers continue in their development and 
produce the most wonderful profusion of vegetation. Finally the 
axis of the earth begins to tilt back; autumn approaches, that sea- 
son of fulfillment when grain and fruit ripen into rich harvest. 
And so, year after year, mother earth completes her cycle about the 
sun, the majestic source of light and heat and life. Ever the same, 
the sun produces ever new effects upon the earth. 

With this pattern of the year of nature before her the Church 
leads her children through the year of the supernatural—the Litur- 
gical Year. During the same period of time in which nature is 
dead and rises and comes to its ripened perfection through the in- 
fluence of the sun, the Church conducts the faithful from their 
spiritual death to a spiritual resurrection and perfection through 
the Redemption wrought by the Sun of Justice. Corresponding 
to the changes in nature the Liturgical Year has its feasts and its 
seasons which carry the members of the Church through the course 
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of their spiritual development. The changed relation of the earth 
to the sun during the course of one year is paralleled by the 
Church's annual celebration of the work of redemption. In early 
winter, when the sun apparently descends to its lowest point, the 
eyes of the faithful are turned with expectant hope to the coming 
of the Redeemer, the Light that “‘shineth in darkness’. At Christ- 
mas the divine Light appears at the same time that the sun begins 
its ascent of the heavens. As the sun advances in its journey north- 
ward producing its wonderful effects upon all nature, the Sun of 
Justice re-enacts the work of redemption which wrought the super- 
natural transformation of man. Passiontide is celebrated, and 
Easter; and the climax is reached at Pentecost, which is always near 
the time when the majestic sun reaches its highest point. The 
sun then slowly descends once more, while nature brings forth its 
harvest of fruit. During this time none of the greater liturgical 
feasts are celebrated, but the fruits of the Redemption are gathered 
into the hearts of the faithful. Each solar year produces a new 
harvest for the well-being of man, while each year of the Church 
brings forth abundant fruit for the glory of God. And as each 
year of nature produces the annual ring which enlarges the trunk 
of the tree, so the Liturgical Year should add another ring of per- 


fection to the spiritual growth of the faithful. 


The Liturgical year is, as we have seen in the definition given 
above, a commemoration—a memorial celebration. We recall 
to mind the great events of the life of Christ which have wrought 
for us eternal salvation. We do this daily, when, following the 
words after the Consecration of the Mass, ‘‘Do this for a com- 
memoration of Me’’, we pray: ‘““Wherefore, we Thy servants and 
likewise Thy holy people, calling to mind not only the blessed 
Passion of the same Christ Thy Son, but also His Resurrection 
and finally His glorious Ascension, offer, etc.’’ Formerly special 
mention was made in this place of the Incarnation of the Son of 
God and of His final coming in glory, so that all of the chief 
events of the work of redemption were remembered explicitly. 
Each day, therefore, we gratefully recall the events which wrought 
our salvation. But we do this in a very special manner during the 
course of the Liturgical Year. Thus, on the great feast of Christ- 
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mas we remember Him, who for our salvation was made man; 
at Easter we recall the divine Lamb who suffered and died for us 
and rose from the dead. The whole cycle of the Liturgical Year 
is a commemorative celebration of the ‘‘mystery of piety’’, Christ 
Jesus, 


‘“‘who was manifested in flesh, 
Justified in spirit, 

Seen by angels, 

Was preached among the nations, 
Believed on in the world, 

Taken up in glory’. (I Tim. III, 16). 

The Liturgical Year, however, is infinitely more that a com- 
memoration of the Redeemer and His redemption; more than a 
mere pious recollection which we make during the performance 
of the Sacred Action. It is a re-presentation. And this means 
just what the word implies—that what took place before is ren- 
dered present once more. The “‘opus redemptionis’’, the work 
of redemption, which Christ wrought in the fullnss of time, 1900 
years ago, is made sacramentally present in the Liturgical Year. 
We become in a very real sense the contemporaries of Christ and 
of the redeeming work which He performed. When we, for 
example, celebrate Christmas, the feast of the Birth of Christ, 
then Christ Himself celebrates it with us. He bestows upon us 
all those graces which were acquired for us by birth, and the peace 
which He came on earth to bring is poured out in the hearts of the 
faithful. We gratefully recall the redeeming work which Christ 
accomplished for us, and while we do so the event we celebrate 
becomes really and objectively—though sacramentally—present. 

This representation of the work of redemption takes place 
in each holy Mass. For the Church, whose law of prayer is a 
norm of belief, prays in the Secret of the Mass for the ninth Sun- 
day after Pentecost: ‘‘As often as this memorial sacrifice is cele- 
brated, the work of our redemption is wrought.’’ The holy 
Eucharist is, therefore, the self-same Sacrifice which Christ offered 
on Calvary. The Sacrifice on the Cross is rendered sacramentally 
present. And, since the Sacrifice of Christ found its complement 
in the Resurrection, the Lamb of Eucharistic Immolation appears 
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in our midst with all the splendor of His now immortal and trans- 
figured life. The representation of the Sacrifice of Christ in holy 
Mass is concurrent with the re-enactment of the Resurrection which 
crowned that Sacrifice. And with the Passion and the Resurrection 
all those other events in the life of Christ, from His Incarnation to 
His Parousia (the final coming in glory)—the totality of which 
makes up the opus redemptionis— are made really and objectively 
present. 

While the totality of the work of the redemption is thus 
rendered present in each holy sacrifice of the Mass, the individual 
events are rendered present in a very special way within the course 
of the Liturgical Year. When the Church—to use the same exam- 
ple as above—celebrates Christmas, the birth of Christ is made 
once more a present reality. “The Church, therefore, rightly chants 
in the second Vespers for that day: ‘‘Hodie Christus natus est— 
Christ is born today.”’ “Today’’, says the Church, and her words 
are to be taken literally. Not only was Christ born 1900 years 
ago, but today His birth takes place in our midst. And what 
applies to Christmas applies equally to the feasts of the other events 
of the redemption which are celebrated throughout the course of 
the Liturgical Year. The individual event celebrated is, in a very 
special way, re-enacted. 

The reason for this is readily seen. Our finite minds can- 
not, all at once, take in the totality of the work of redemption, 
neither can we, because of our limitations, be sufficiently disposed 
to receive the fullness of the redemption being celebrated. There- 
fore the Church, guided and enlightened by the Holy Ghost, has 
arranged feasts and seasons for the particular celebration of parti- 
cular events in the work of redemption. But not only has she 
done this. She also prepares her children by means of special 
symbols and prayers, disposing them thereby for a fruitful re- 
presentation of the event to be celebrated. 

To sum up what has been said: The totality of the work 
of redemption is re-enacted in each holy Mass. It is therefore re- 
enacted on each feastday of the Church’s year. And by reason 
of the special celebration of a particular event of redemption and by 
reason of the special dispositions aroused in her children, that 
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particular event is in a special manner re-enacted and the grace 
peculiar to it applied to the faithful. 

The purpose of the celebration and representation of the 
work of redemption in the Liturgical Year is twofold: First, to 
glorify God, and secondly, to sanctify the faithful. By means of 
the Liturgical Year the program is carried out that was announced 
by the Angels on the birthday of the Redeemer: ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will.’’ As 
each succeeding feast is celebrated God is praised and glorified and 
thanked for the redemption He has wrought for us through 
Christ. At the same time the graces of redemption are applied 
in ever increasing measure to the faithful, who thereby grow 
from unfledged children ‘‘to the perfect man, to the full measure 
of the stature of Christ’’ (Eph. 4, 13). 

M. B. HELLRIEGEL 
A. E. WESTHOFF 


O’Fallon, Mo. 





AN EASTERN PROCESSION AT CORPUS CHRISTI 


MONG the feasts and observances of the Western 

Church which have been adopted by some of our 

brethren in the East is that of Corpus Christi, the 

feast par excellence of the Blessed Sacrament, which 

is celebrated with particular solemnity by the Mel- 

chites. Melchite is the name given to those Catholics of the 

Byzantine rite who use that rite principally in the Arabic language. 

They are found in Palestine, Syria, Egypt, the United States and 

elsewhere; and their Patriarch, who bears the title ‘‘of Antioch, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem and all the East’’, resides at Damascus. 

The Melchites have observed Corpus Christi for a very long 

time. So long ago as the end of the seventeenth century a priest of 

Damascus found an old Arabic Pentecostarion in the patriarchal 

library, containing the office; and since the plague at Aleppo was 

stayed in 1732, the feast has been celebrated with increased solem- 

nity. The procession of the Blessed Sacrament is part of the office 

for the afternoon of the feast, but not infrequently takes place after 

the Eucharistic Liturgy in the morning. The present writer has been 


privileged to assist at such a procession in Syria; and its ceremonies 
are in several respects different from those to which we are accus- 


tomed. 

The choir, dressed in a sort of cassock, some black, some 
coloured, is divided into two; of which the “‘second choir’’ comes 
first, walking four abreast, with their ‘‘cantor’’ in front. Then 
comes the cross, carried by a cleric, with two acoylets bearing can- 
dles. Acolytes and other minor assistants all wear a kind of 
girdled alb (the Ramision) brick red in colour, with a small cross 
on the back. Some of the clergy follow, two by two, with uncov- 
ered heads and vested in the phelonion. ‘This is the same gar- 
ment as our chasuble, but in a far earlier form. It is full, reach- 
ing almost to the heels at the back and sides, but sometimes cut 
away or slit at the front. It is made generally of silk, unlined, 
and has a small cross on the back. Between the priests walks a 
subdeacon carrying a candle. 
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The chief ‘‘cantor’’ or choirmaster, with the “‘first choir’, 
also in fours, is followed by a priest carrying the picture (ikon) 
of our Lady, with acolytes and candles, and then the rest of the 
priests, as before. Four acolytes carrying candles, then several 
altar-boys (not young girls) scattering flowers, and two deacons 
with thuribles, come next. These last walk wide apart, swinging 
the thuribles by the end of the chains towards the centre along 
which the Most Holy is coming. 

On the occasion when I was present the officiating priest car- 
ried the Blessed Sacrament held upright by metal rays affixed to the 
top of a chalice. More often a small monstrance is used. ‘There 
was no canopy, and he had no assistants; but on either side were 
two acolytes who continually waved ripidia above his head. These 
are a kind of fan made of a round piece of metal which rotates 
on the end of a stick. 

The choir sings hymns in Greek or Arabic or both. On 
returning to the church the officiant goes up to the altar, while the 
clergy of all grades form up in semi-circular rows behind him, but 
outside the screen. The Blessed Sacrament is put on the altar and 
incensed by the priest, who makes three profound inclinations, 
and then kneels. Meanwhile a cantor comes into the middle of 
the choir and sings a hymn solo. Benediction follows. 

The priest takes the Blessed Sacrament, turns to the people, 
and blesses those in the centre, singing: ‘‘May you be blessed 
by God the Father, who has redeemed us by the Incarnation of 
His only Son.’’ Then he blesses those to the right, singing: 
“May you be blessed by God the Son, who has given us the 
Sacrament of His great love:’’ then those to the left, singing: 
‘“‘May you be blessed by God the Holy Ghost, who has sanctified 
us by His wonderful presence’. Then, lifting the Host on high, 
he sings: ‘Glory be to the holy, consubstantial, living and in- 
divisible Trinity for ever, now and always and world with- 
out end!”” ‘To each benediction all the faithful present reply with 
a loud ‘“‘Amen’’, which has the sound of a plaintive Amin, long 
drawn out. 

While the Blessed Sacrament is being replaced in the taber- 
nacle or other receptacle, another hymn and a troparion are sung; 
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and the ceremony is ended by the priest coming to the holy doors 
of the screen and reciting a final prayer called the apolysis. 

Among the Melchites Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is 
given, as a rule, only on solemn feasts; and the above benediction of 
Corpus Christi represents, more or less, the usual ceremonies thereof. 

The Catholics of the United States have more opportuni- 
ties than most to join in divine worship with our brethren of the 
oriental rites. There are said to 10,000 Melchites in the United 
States of America (and many in Canada); and they have some 
fifteen established churches: for example, at Lawrence, Cleveland, 
Dubois, LaCrosse, Chicago, Boston, New York. We Latin Catho- 
lics are not the whole of the Church. It is true, we are nearly so. 
But, had it not been for the tragic schism of A. D. 1054, we 
should have been in a majority of only three to one, instead of 
forty-five to one. We owe great respect and kindness to those of 
other rites who have returned to Catholic unity; and we cannot 
show our good will in a more Christian way than by joining 
with them in divine worship when occasion serves. 


DONALD ATTWATER, T. O. S. D. 
Capel-y-finn, Wales. 





THE LITURGY AND THE COLLEGE ENGLISH 
CLASS' 


HE exponents of the liturgical revival generally write 
of the missal as a means of better assistance at Mass, 
of better preparation and thanksgiving for holy 
Communion and of better knowledge of the liturgy 
of the Church. They praise the literary excellence 

ot the missal and exult in the wealth of poetic beauty which it 
contains; and it would seem that, regarding this beauty from 
another viewpoint, we might propose that it be used to create more 
beauty. It would surely help to further the liturgical apostolate, 
as well as the apostolate of Catholic literature, if the students in 
the English classes of Catholic colleges were encouraged to look 
to the missal for literary inspiration, and particularly for poetic 
inspiration. 

Much has been said of the poetic liturgy of the Church, but 
very little of the liturgical poetry which is its outgrowth. By 
liturgical poetry is not meant poetry which is a part of the liturgy 
as, for example, the “‘Dies Irae’’, but poetry which is the result of 
the writer’s meditation on the liturgical texts, and of his finding 
reflections of liturgical themes in the beauties of nature and the 
experiences of the human heart. 


The reader is well aware that this has already been done, and 
by those whose names are eminent in English verse. Francis Thomp- 
son in particular found inspiration in the liturgy. In the August 
number of Orate Fratres (Volume I, No. 10) there appeared an 
article on the Assumption by Miss Ellen Gates Starr in which she 
calls attention to the fact that Thompson’s ‘‘Assumpta Maria’ 
is really a series of beautiful meditations on the office of the feast. 
His majestic introduction to ‘“‘Orient Ode’ is also a striking exam- 
ple of liturgical poetry with nature as its theme. It is masterfully 
developed in a wealth of detail, and yet never once is the metaphor 
imperfect. 

1This article was awarded first place in a prize essay contest on the liturgy 


held at Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan, in Lent 1927. During the past Lent 
similar liturgical essay contests were held at Marygrove College every week. 
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Lo, in the sanctuaried East, 

Day, a dedicated priest 

In all his robes pontifical exprest, 

Lifteth slowly, lifteth sweetly, 

From out its Orient tabernacle drawn, 

Yon orbed sacrament confest 

Which sprinkles benediction through the dawn; 
And when the grave procession’s ceased, 

The earth with due illustrious rite 
Blessed,—ere the frail fingers featly 

Of twilight, violet-cassocked acolyte, 

His sacerdotal stoles unvest— 

Sets, for high close of the mysterious feast, 
The sun in august exposition meetly 

Within the flaming monstrance of the West. 


Neither are there wanting examples of more recent liturgical 
poetry, as, for instance, the following exquisite lines by Sister 


Madeleva, C. S. C.: 


MARCH 


Of what tumultuous grief these tears are token! 
I wipe them with the wind which is my hair; 
And now my alabaster box is broken, 

Spilling the breath of lilies everywhere. 


Winter, my lord, let all the seasons tell 
I do these things against thy burial. 


And the quatrain by the Reverend Charles L. O’Donnell, C. S. C.: 


MARTHA AND MARY 


When light is fled the busied day 
Folds weary hands and glides away, 
While night outspreads her starry hair 
Upon His grave and worships there. 
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All of these poems exhibit the twofold beauty which charac- 
terizes liturgical poetry. Beside the intrinsic poetry of the story 
of Magdalen or the rite of Benediction, there is the added beauty 
derived from its peculiar application to the world about us. The 
attempt to write such poetry causes the student to study both 
the beauty of God and His saints, and the beauty of God’s world. 
And just as each mystery of faith is material for endless medita- 
tion, and is able to be contemplated, although in different degrees, 
by child and philosopher, so the liturgy is a treasure house of 
beauties ever ancient and ever new, themes which may be devel- 
oped by the beginner, yet cannot be exhausted by the loftiest 
flights of the true poet. 


Poetry inspired by the liturgy may have for its theme love, 
grief, patriotism, religion, nature, any subject that stirs emotion. 
It differs from ordinary lyric poetry, not in subject matter, but in 
the manner in which the subject is presented. The poet clothes 
his theme in figures drawn from the liturgy. 


Nature, however, is a subject particularly adaptable to litur- 
gical poetry. This is especially true if the poetry is being written 
to fulfill a class assignment. The student may have no subjective 
experience to express, but she has eyes to see and a mind to reflect, 
and there is nearly always something in the objective beauty of 
nature to which she can find a liturgical parallel. Then, too, the 
heavens as well as the Church declare the glory of God, and Na- 
ture has a liturgical year of her own by which she gives honor to 
her Creator. There is moreover, as one group of college students 
discovered, a striking similarity between the liturgy of the Church 
and that of Nature, which offers a constantly changing theme for 
the poet-liturgist. 

The Advent snows make the rough ways plain for the coming 
of the divine Infant. In early Lent Nature, as well as the Church, 
seems to do penance. for in this part of the world at least, when 
drizzling February rains have washed away the last sooty vestige of 
January snow, and Earth, with all her ugliness exposed, lies naked 
and miserable beneath the eyes of man, her aspect is surely wretched 
enough to suggest the plight of the sinner and the lines: 
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‘TIBI, DOMINE, VERECUNDIAM MEAM”’ 


Heart-bruised and humbled, 

Garments soiled and rent, 

With face tear-furrowed and disheveled hair, 
The Earth before her God, a penitent— 
And all her shame laid bare. 


A little later the faint tinge of green grasses, rising bravely 
under the withered leaves of March, brings to mind the thought 
that Nature is like the Church also in the very spirit in which 
she does penance: 


With Christian sorrow mourns our sinful Earth, 
For though in contrite sack cloth she is seen, 
Within her heart, all softened now by tears, 
Hope springeth green. 


As Lent draws to a close, and the short winter sunset length- 
ens with the approach of spring, Nature with the Church eagerly 
looks forward to the coming of Easter, and our hearts cry out: 


REJOICE! 


For Nature, lavish in her liturgy of hope 
Anticipates Laetare dawning nigh, 

And eagerly preparing for the morn, 
Spreads out rose vesture on the evening sky. 


A little book of liturgical verse, the result of seeing in the 
changing face of nature the changing spirit of the liturgical year, 
might well be collected under the appropriate title ‘“‘Proper of the 
Season’. 


Students who earnestly seek liturgical parallels in nature 
will suffer no disappointment. If they do not find themselves 
poets, they will assuredly find themselves increased in spirituality 
and in the love of Christ. For nature, as the two following poems 
show, looked at in the light of potential’ liturgical poetry, seems 
striving to symbolize the gospels, so as to keep constantly before 
the mind the thought of Christ: 
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O suffering Earth, rejoice! 

Is it not cause of joy that thou should’st be 
So like thy God, 

Mocked, buffetted, stripped, 

—And lashed 

By scourging winds! 


And this poem of similar theme, 
ON A SPRING DAY IN FEBRUARY 
By this Transfiguration 
Is Nature glorified, 


And strengthened is our trust in Spring, 
Her Resurrection-tide. 


But Nature is not the only object of liturgical poetry. Other 
verse produced by College students serves to illustrate different 
themes, and shows other possibilities open to college English 
classes. It may be noted here that while religion is the basis of this 
poetry, it possesses none of the pietistic sentimentality which often 
marks religious poetry, especially if the writer be young. The 


following is a meditation on the gospel story: 


“VENI” 


From reason’s shore our God 
Afar we see, 

But who would come to Him 
Must walk, buoyed up by Faith, 
The waves of mystery. 


And this, a Christmas variation on the text from St. Paul: 


He makes Himself ‘‘all things to all’’ 
A Son His mother’s eyes behold; 

A King whom prophets had foretold, 
Unto the Wisemen He; 

And shepherds in the manger see 
The Lamb of God. 
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Still another and more personal poem had its source in the story 
of Zacheus: 


Smallest of all, vain was thy quest to see 
His Face divine, 

Till thy love found the Providential tree 
His Eyes met thine! 


The stature of my soul shuts out from me 
My Savior’s Face, 

But full of hope I’m mounting eagerly 
The tree of grace. 


Liturgical poetry, as the expression of beauty, has in itself 
its own excuse for being. But the effort to produce it has other 
and very great values. It exercises, as has already been said, a 
spiritualizing influence upon the mind of the writer, accustoming 
him to see God in all His works. It restores to Nature, now 
little better than a pagan goddess, her rightful dignity as the mirror 
of God’s loveliness. It would be, if consistently developed, a 
Christianizing force in the field of contemporary poetry, now 
so largely materialistic, and would so forward the central idea of 
the liturgical movement, /nstaurare omnia in Christo, for it would 
re-establish poetry in Christ. 

KATHLEEN BURNS, '28 


Marygrove College, Detroit 
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The Apostolate 


“‘That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





WITH OUR The recent death of Dom Desiderius Lenz, O. S. B., 
READERS monk of Beuron, marks the close of what can only 

be considered a first epoch in the formation and the 
flourishing of the Beuronese school of ecclesiastical art. During 
the lifetime of Dom Desiderius, its founder, this school fought 
its way through much misrepresentation and opposition to a re- 
cognized position in the fieid of Catholic religious art. In the 
Beuronese productions the emotionally human element is replaced 
by the calm poise and dignity of the Christian soul steeped in 
God. In some productions of religious art the divine is brought 
down to the level of the human; in the Beuronese work, on the 
other hand, the attempt is made to raise the human towards the 
divine. Hence the serene poise, self-confidence, chasteness, calm 
mystic absorption so characteristic of its productions. Wider pop- 
ularization of Beuronese art has taken place almost exclusively 
through the spread of small colored prints. A number of our 
readers at different times have asked us where these are to be had 
in our country. For all who are interested we are glad to state 
that Beuronese prints are always in stock, in smaller or larger 
quantities, in St. John’s Abbey. At present the stock consists 
of sixty different pictures in larger size (ca. 3x5 inches), and 
thirty-three different pictures in a smaller size (ca. 2x4 inches), 
all done in the characteristic colorings of the school. For the 
accomodation of our readers the Liturgical Press will be glad to 
take care of orders for these as long as the limited stock lasts. 
Prices for the different sizes are given in a Liturgical Brief of 
this issue. 


We have long been contemplating articles on various aspects 
of liturgical art. So far the pressure of articles dealing more di- 
rectly with the heart of our chosen theme has prevented us. Ina 
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way religious art may be considered of secondary importance in 
the liturgy, in fact, even harmful when it is connected with the 
Church's public worship without fulfilling its proper function in 
relation to the latter. But nothing in its proper relation to the 
sublime worship of the Church is really unimportant. As an 
aid to and an expression of this worship true liturgical art is of 
utmost importance, for it is then properly an integral element of 
that worship which in its essential nature embodies the artistic 
principle par excellence, the sacramental principle of an inner soul 
expressed externally. 





re) 
CONGREGATIONAL The solemn, services of Lent and Holy Week 

SINGING have again played their part in the annual 

drama of the Church’s mysteries. Looking 
over the gratifying records of attendance at these sacred presenta- 
tions, pastors may well reflect on the secret of the unusual suc- 
cess during the holy season. Many explanations may be men- 
tioned, the best of which is undoubtedly the spirit of penance 
and spiritual renewal that is fostered and sought by these liturgi- 
cal devotions in preparation for the festive joys of Easter. But 
may we not at the same time take into account a more natural 
aspect of the extraordinary appeal of these religious gatherings 
and impressive ceremonies? Is there not something in the very 
nature of the services that rouses the personal and social interest 
of our congregations, the consciousness that participation in these 
functions satisfies a personal need and gratifies a noble spiritual 
self-interest? Our people come with an understanding of the 
special purpose, meaning, and mystery of what they witness and 
take part in. There is a better spirit of participation throughout. 
They come to the sermons and instructions to be enlightened; to 
the devotions to be comforted, because an active share in the pray- 
ers and hymns makes them feel they have given proper expression 
to their religious sentiments. 

We have reason to ask ourselves, how it is that our Catholic 
people, coming in such numbers to the Lenten services, show less 
interest at other times, for example in the solemn celebration of 
holy Mass, ever the most perfect act of divine worship; how it 
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is that they attend in silent meditation during the chanting of 
Tenebrae and still appear so seldom at Sunday Vespers. The 
novelty of the seasonal liturgy of Holy Week can not alone ac- 
count for this. There is a lack of understanding and a lack of 
congregational participation in too many of our liturgical func- 
tions. People have grown accustomed to vicarious worship and 
they miss the sense and symbolism of our daily liturgy. Only 
when the social purpose of Mass and Vespers, for instance, is 
again understood and constantly cultivated by orally sharing in 
them, or at least intelligently and in spirit participating in them, 
will our people begin to appreciate the liturgy throughout the 
year and again attend in greater numbers. 

Congregational singing has been from the beginning the 
most active way of lay participation in the liturgy. ‘There is a 
great promise, therefore, in the renewed efforts to introduce com- 
munity singing in our parochial services. We have already men- 
tioned instances of such efforts (Orate Fratres, vol. I, pp. 94, 220) 
and other reports of successful work in this field have since come 
to us, from which we wish to quote for the inspiration and benefit 
of our readers. 

From Dowlais, Wales, we some months ago received the 
following communication and the good work has undoubtedly 
made great advances since then: ““The Children of Mary (about 
200 in all) have been making a retreat here, and they finished 
up yesterday morning by having a Missa Cantata and singing the 
“Proper” and ‘“‘Common”’ themselves. They did very well. The 
following is happening here. We have over 1,000 children in 
the three schools (boys, girls, infants). The boys and girls take 
alternate Sundays and answer the Latin, joining with the priest 
in the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Det—and also with him say 
the Domine non sum dignus when he turns round for Communion. 
They also take turns in singing the ‘““Common’’—“De Angelis” 
alone so far, except on great feasts. Then a schola either of boys 
or girls learn the “‘Proper’’ as well. In addition the Children of 
Mary sing the plain chant on Our Lady’s feasts, and the men are 
learning the Requiem. The congregation as a whole have not 
yet taken much part, except to sing the Litany at Benediction, and 
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they have taken this up well As to practical steps for the 
congregation, I turn round immediately after the last Gospel at 
the last Mass each Sunday and practice the chant with them in my 
vestments for one quarter of an hour. The whole parish learnt 
the Missa de Angelis in six months, doing a little each Sunday. 
[ was very particular to never exceed the one quarter hour; mostly 
it was ten minutes only. This can be done for the dialog Mass 
also. The Children of Mary here practice answering and singing 
after their weekly meeting every Tuesday night for about twenty 
minutes. The men on Sunday afternoon 3:30 to 4. I always 
insist for all singing standing up; and, which is of tremendous 
importance, definite limit for practice. I once stopped dead in 
the middle of a word. As to success, I can only vouch for the 
complete success of the boys and girls and Children of Mary. 
As the boys and girls leave school they are keeping up on their 
respective Sundays. ‘The choir are seeing to the 11 o'clock Mass, 
but are petitioning to be taught as the others. So they all seem 
earnest in taking their part in the Mass.”’ 

From San Francisco, Cal., a correspondent reported as fol- 
lows last November: “‘At last night’s Gregorian rehearsal, Father 
Boyle remarked casually about how the work is progressing in 
the schools of the city, saying that before long, if called upon, 
he could imitate on a much smaller scale the feat accomplished in 
Chicago last summer of bringing together a large trained choir 
from various parts of the archdiocese. He then remarked that 
right now there are 500 Sisters in the city who have been trained 
in Gregorian, and that in five or six parish schools the Sisters 
are teaching it to the children. He said that before many months 
he could have 2000 voices, including the Sisters, their pupils, and 
our own little choir, which, with a little publicity and personal 
solicitation, has grown to a regular attendance of 100 voices. 
Next week His Grace, Archbishop Hanna, is going to attend the 
regular rehearsal, at which time we are going to sing the Kyrie 
of the Mass Orbis Factor, Adoro Te Devote, Ave Verum, the 
Divine Praises, and one other number.’’ In a previous letter the 
same correspondent explained that the choral group, which meets 
for weekly rehearsals, is composed of members of The Sponsors, 
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a lay organization of catechists, adding: ““To give you an idea 
of what we are doing at our Tuesday evening rehearsals: last 
Tuesday we started the Mass “In Dominicis infra annum’’, and 
in the “Cantus ad Processiones’’ we have taken Ave Verum, Caro 
mea, Salve Mater misericordiae, Adoro Te devote, and one or two 
others. Father Boyle also requires us to bring a written transla- 
tion of the Latin.”’ 
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LITURGICAL A collection of Beuronese colored prints (“‘holy pic- 

BRIEFS tures’’) can be obtained from the Liturgical Press by 

the readers of Orate Fratres as long as the limited 

stock lasts. There are sixty different pictures, size ca. 3x5 inches, 

selling at $2.00 the lot; and 33 different smaller pictures, ca. 
21%x4 inches, selling at $.80 the lot. 


A Portuguese liturgical congress is announced for the coming 
summer, June 27 to July 1. It is sponsored by the Portuguese 
review Opus Det. 


The Liturgical Apostolate of St. John’s Abbey is entering 
upon a new enterprise in the furtherance of its chosen work: the 
organization of a summer-school in church music as the first step 
towards a larger Liturgical Summer School in following years. 
The present summer school will be under the direction of Dom 
Ermin Vitry, O. S. B., who will have an article in the next issue 
of Orate Fratres. Dom Ermin has been attached to St. John’s 
Abbey for the past few years, and is the founder and director of 
the St. Cloud Music-Institute, organied a year ago as a center of 
thorough training in Catholic church music, for the formation of 
organists, choir-directors, or teachers. Dom Ermin received a 
complete musical training in Belgium, under the most prominent 
masters, and was for many years one of the most active promoters 
of the liturgical movement in that country. For the present year 
the summer session will be held at the St. Cloud Music-Institute, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, from June 19th to July 31. The curricu- 
lum will cover the entire field of church music, and will be divided 
into general and optional courses, the latter designed to meet the 
more personal needs of students. Detailed information will be 
given in ““The Apostolate’ of the next issue of Orate Fratres. 
For special information all interested persons should write direct- 
ly to the St. Cloud Music-Institute. 
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